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COUNTY LIBRARY NUMBER (Revised Edition) 

In Texas, according to the 1210 census, 75.9 per cent of the entire 
population live in rural tcrritory. Those living in places of less than 
2,500 constitute 6.6 per cent, those living in other rural territory consti- 
tute 69.3 per cent. The purpose of the county library law is to give to 
this 75.9 per cent the same legal library privileges that are accorded to 
the urban population. 
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I. HOW TO ORGANIZE A COUNTY LIBRARY* 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY UNDER THE TEXAS LAW: 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT WILL MEAN. 


1. County Libraries 


Adapted from an article by Joseph H. Wheeler in the Library Jour- 
nal of February, 1917. 

The County Commissioners’ Court appropriates a sum for main- 
tenance from the general tax fund, so that the library will be sup- 
ported by the taxes of the whole population of the county, except such 
part as already maintains a free public library and does not elect 
to become a part of the county system. 

An administrative headquarters will be set up at the county seat. 

Books will be sent out in varying numbers to many branches or 
stations in the county districts. 

Part or all of these books will be moved at frequent intervals from 
one point to another. 

Stations will be placed in stores, school houses, village halls, resi- 
dences, or wherever county dwellers can easily reach them, in nearly 
all cases without erecting or renting buildings. 

General administration will be in the hands of a trained librarian. 

Care of stations will be entrusted usually to volunteer workers. 


2. What Commissioner Claxton Thinks of the County Library 


The county library is to all the people in the small towns and open 
country what the improved consolidated school is to the children. The 
U. S. Commissioner of Education has pointed out that the system of 
free public education is not complete until there is adequate library 
service to supplement the work of the schools, and states that the 
county library gives most promise of providing such service. 


3. The Texas County Library Law in a Nutshell 
What it is and What it Will Mean 


The County Library Bill . . . would probably not be classed 
as an educational measure by the ordinary man. But it is to be 
doubted, nevertheless, if the Legislature has passed or will pass any 
bill which more truly deserves that high classification. The success 
of this law would be an inestimable addition to the educational forces 
already at work. 

This bill, . . . provides the means for creating a free circulat- 
ing library in every county. The question of establishing the libraries 
is left optional with the taxpayers of the county., . . . It merely 





*Of the three extracts here printed, 1 and 2 are adapted from the Supple- 
mentary Report of the A. L. A. Committee on Enlarged Program as presented 
to the Executive Board at Chicago, December 31, 1919; 3 is adapted from a 
pag News editorial written originally in reference to the law as passed 
in 1917. 
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enables them to create and maintain a library whose books will be 
subject to the use of every man, woman, and child within the county 
under prescribed regulations. Many counties have towns and cities 
which maintain free libraries. To avoid the possibility of subjecting 
them to a tax to maintain a library they do not need, the bill provides 
that they may be excluded fromthe . . . [system] and, therefore, 
from the facilities. Another notable feature of it is that it provides 
a way whereby two or more adjoining counties may join in establish- 
ing one library for all. The bill bears evidence of having been drawn 
by men—and women—who have studied the problem, and if county 
free libraries do not become common in Texas within a few years, it 
will not be for the lack of easy means of creating them. One would, in 
that event, have to conclude that the rural mind is not responsive to 
the opportunity for profit and pleasure which this law provides. 

However, that is a possibility which it would not be creditable to 
contemplate. The News believes that it will only need a little leader- 
ship and agitation to assure a full use of this law in most of the 
counties of the State. These may confidently be expected from the 
school authorities and teachers. They must appreciate, as few others 
ean, the immense benefits, moral, social and educational, that are to 
be derived from cultivation of the reading habit among the rural 
folk. The lack of this habit now constitutes an undeveloped resource 
far greater in its beneficent potentialities than most of those which we 
put ourselves at great pains and cost to develop. Indeed, it is the 
very greatest, the one which will yield us larger and more varied re- 
turns than any other. 

It is said that some country people don’t read books. That is 
true, but it is a truth as irrelevant as it is obvious. The pertinent 
fact is that it would give pleasure to them if they did, and profit 
to all of us, since it would enhance their competence to discharge 
their private and civie duties. They don’t read because they haven’t 
acquired the habit, or because they have lost it, if they ever pos- 
sessed it. And in either case their deplorable lack of the habit is due 
to the fact that the cost and difficulty of getting books are prohibitive 
for most of them. Hence the problem is merely that of getting books 
within their reach. Having done that, we may safely stand aside, as- 
sured that in few is human curiosity proof against the temptation to 
which it has been exposed. One need put no extravagant value on the 
habit of reading to find reason for the cultivation of it. Hobbes said 
that had he read as much as others he had remained as ignorant as 
they, which witticism, after all, is merely the trite observation that 
every virtue is susceptible to abuse. Books are charged with the in- 
dolence of many minds which were natively so beyond all spurring; 
and for every such person books are to be credited with the awakening 
in a thousand minds of a curiosity that has thereafter made them 
restless. 

County libraries would undoubtedly be valuable adjuncts to our 
schools, and that is the reason why the teachers of the State should 
become active in urging a use of the law that has just been enacted. 
If reading and study end with the school days, society gathers but 
a small harvest to reward the tuitional efforts spent. That is doubly 
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so of the country schools. ‘They do not much more than awaken a 
curiosity and equip the mind with the tools for the work of acquiring 
and assimilating knowledge. They but usher across the threshold of 
a domain that must be explored under the guidance of books if one 
would appropriate its riches. Some States make the cost of maintain- 
ing public libraries an item of the educational budget in accordance 
with the true theory that they reinforce the work of the schools. We 
might perfect our school system, but, our educational system would 
lack much of being perfect if we were without adequate library facili- 
ties. It would be like promoting a vigorous intellectual appetite and 


then denying one the repast that the appetite craves.—Dallas Morning 
News, March 10, 1917. 


OUTLINE OF THE CHIEF PROVISIONS OF THE COUNTY 
FREE LIBRARY LAW AS AMENDED BY THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH LEGISLATURE IN 1919 


(For law in full see Texas Libraries, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 2-6) 
A. Forms of County Library Service 


1. a. An entiré county or all of a county not already maintaining 

a public library may establish a county free library. (Sees. 2, 3.) 
b. Disestablishment. (See. 22.) 

2. a. A county may secure by contract service from a library 
already established. (See. 20.) 

b. Termination of contract. (Sec. 20.) 

3. a. A county library may contract to secure service from an- 
other county. (Sec. 19.) 

b. Termination of contract. (See. 19.) 

4. a. Two or more adjacent counties may join in establishing 
a county library. (See. 21.) 

b. Withdrawal. (See. 21.) 
5. a. Any town or city in a county maintaining a free public 
library may become a part of the county library system. (See. 17.) 
b. Withdrawal. (See. 17.) 

6. a. Any city or town maintaining a library may contract with 
the county library for library service. (Sec. 18.) 

b. Withdrawal is to be determined by the contract. (See. 18.) 

7. A county free library may be established upon (1) initiative of 
Commissioners’ Court, (2) petition of a majority of the voters of the 
part of the county to be affected. (Sec. 3.) 

8. A sum not to exceed five cents on the 100 dollars’ valuation of 
the property lying outside of incorporated towns and villages main- 
taining free public libraries, and not electing to enter the system, 
must be set aside from the general tax fund of the county to support 
the county free library and to purchase property for it. (See. 12.) 

9. The county library is to be located at the county seat. Branches 
ean be established at schools, stores, etc., throughout the county. 
(See. 4.) 


10. The librarian must hold a certificate of qualification from the 
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State Board of Library Examiners provided for in Section 6. The 
librarian is appointed by the Commissioners’ Court. (Sec.. 5.) 

11. The Commissioners’ Court is authorized and empowered to 
receive on behalf of the county, gift, bequest, or devise for the county 
free library or for any branch or subdivision thereof. The title to 
all property belonging to the county free library shall be vested in 
the county, but where gifts or bequests shall be made for the benefit 
of any branch or branches of the county free library, such gifts or 
bequests shall be administered as designated by the donor. (Sec. 13.) 

12. The county library is under the general supervision of the 
County Commissioners’ Court. (Sec. 9.) Each county librarian 
must make an annual report to the State Librarian and to the Com- 
missioners’ Court. (Sec. 8.) 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN ESTABLISHING A COUNTY 
LIBRARY* 


By LILLIAN GUNTER 
Librarian Carnegie Library, Gainesville 


The question of how to proceed in establishing county libraries is 
seemingly complicated by the fact that in almost every county the 
outlook for such a proposition has a local and peculiar twist; but a 
brief examination from a statewide point of view shows only two 
angles to the situation that require consideration. The first and one 
most frequently to be found in Texas is where there is no public 
library at all and the whole county is included in the proposition to 
found a county free library; the second is where one or more towns 
in the county already maintain a public library. In the first place, 
the point of persuasive attack is equally with the urban and rural 
people. In the second, it is more particularly with the dwellers in 
the open country and the small villages. Under these two conditions 
the method of procedure will slightly differ in each case, but the 
preliminary work is fundamental so will be about the same in each 
case. 

Agitate——The most necessary thing to achieve in seeking to found 
a county library is to interest a majority of the people. To do that 
you must know the subject thoroughly well; therefore, familiarize 
yourself with the new law in all its bearings. Seek to interest other 
people with you and begin an informal survey of local conditions. 
Get in touch with the county judge and county commissioners, also 
the county school superintendent, city school superintendent, and as 
many of the public school teachers and leading men and women of 
each community as possible. Unfold the many advantages of a county 
free library to them. It should also be possible to interest the cham- 
bers of commerice, the real estate men, and all professional people and 
women’s clubs. Make a card index of all you find favorable to your 
enterprise; it will come in conveniently when you want to lay out 
the work and as your campaign progresses. Begin to discuss the 
advantages of county free libraries publicly. If men or women agree 





*Adapted from Miss Gunter’s article in Texas Libraries, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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to make speeches on the subject, see to it that they are well versed 
in the subject and all its bearings on local conditions. Your news- 
papers will nearly always print any reasonable amount of matter 
on the subject that you will prepare and send to them. Get as many 
favorable expressions from local people as you can, for publication. 

Gather statistics—Gather and classify local statistics such as the 
latest tax valuation of the county or of that part of the county to 
be covered by your library, the tax rate, the total amount of tax 
collected in the county, what for, and in what proportion it was as- 
sessed for, the total population of the county, the scholastic census of 
each district, the number of public schools, the number of voters 
in the county, and if possible, a list of the qualified voters of the 
county by precincts. With these figures all tabulated, it will be easy 
enough when the campaign is really on to figure the amount available 
for a county library, the per capita cost, the cost for each district, 
and many other questions of like nature that will come up. In fact, 
a thorough preparation along these lines is the only way you can 
successfully meet the money question, which you will find the greatest 
impediment to establishing a county free library. 

Form library association.—With this work done and a considerable 
interest stirred up on the question by your publicity campaign it 
would be wise to call a public meeting to decide on the feasibility of 
trying to get a county library for your county. Be sure to invite 
every community in the county to be affected by such a movement. 
Have all the work you want to accomplish at that meeting mapped 
out in advance, so that nothing of importance may be overlooked. 
Don’t forget plans for financing such campaign. It should not take 
much money, but stamps, stationery, and telephone calls will be too 
much for one pocket-book to bear. To provide these funds and to 
insure organized effort, it is well to organize a library association. A 
library association might be formed at this meeting, care having been 
taken to insure representation from all parts of the county to be 
affected. 

Circulate petition—After the association is formed, the first work 
to do is to circulate a petition, asking the Commission for a county 
free library. (The Commissioners’ Court can establish a library of 
its own initiative. If it does not do so, a petition is necessary.) 

Present petition—A delegation of leading citizens should present 
this petition to the Commissioners’ Court. 

The Court has no choice but to act on such a petition; but the time 
the petition is presented to them will often mean success or failure 
to such a project. In Texas, the County Commissioners set the tax 
rate for the ensuing year sometime in August. If you want a county 
library in 1921 it will be necessary to present the petition to the Court 
before July 31, 1920. 

Agitate——While the petition is being circulated is the time to in- 
tensify your educational campaign all over the county. Use every inch 
of space the newspapers will give vou, get the schools to debate the 
subject, send out your best informed speakers to explain the workings 
of the law and its effect on both the school and the adult part of the 
community as well as the far-reaching economic effects of such a co- 
operative movement. You have a powerful weapon in the universal 
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appeal for books. But now is the time to begin this preliminary work 
whether you petition for the library this summer or wait till next year. 


GUIDES IN ESTIMATING AMOUNT OF MONEY A COUNTY 
WILL NEED TO MAINTAIN A COUNTY LIBRARY 


BupGET FOR VAN WERT County LIBRARY FoR 1913 


The budget used by the Van Wert County Library (Ohio) for 
1913, the latest which the library has furnished to the editor, and 
the income of the various county libraries in California are given 
‘as a guide in estimating what amount of money is necessary in 
maintaining a county library. The budget is intended merely to 
suggest various items that have to be considered and to show what 
one county library is actually spending and to indicate the per cent 
apportioned to each item. It is not intended that any county im 
Texas will adopt this budget. Such factors as number and character 
of population, area, tax valuations, co-operating agencies, need, and 
size of library desired will operate in determining a budget for any 
particular county. In the Van Wert County budget the various per 
cents of the total expended for each item should be carefully con- 
sidered in making up any budget, but they should not be taken as an 
ironclad basis. 

Twelve per cent of this budget is unitemized. Out of this per cent 
probably come such items as telephone bills, transportation by express, 
freight, auto, parcel post, ete. 

The initial cost of equipment and of a building, if any, should be 
considered separately. 

Van Wert County, Ohio, consists of a little over 405 square miles. 
The population of one city and the incorporated towns is 12,825. The 
population of the rest of the county is 16,294, making a total of 


29,119.? 
BUDGET; 1913 


Approximate 
percentage 
of total 

expenditures. 
TEMOMGIRMTES ... oc ccccscccccccccetiosesccsosces $8,341.00 9914 
Ed... rea anh dees Khe hes Vaasa eee 967.00 12 
DINE boot com evas ese ceecs beens Uesndecenses 214.00 2% 
EE 5d oo de cha k dak os bc nen eae eesgeeesees 243.00 3 
| PPP or err rerrr rer S Vicce rte 37.00 % 
Library BUpplles. ....nccccccccccevcveseccosecece 155.00 2 
Setarios at Central LADTATY ....cccessccscccces 3,091.00 37 
Salaries Branch Librarians and Incidentals.... 802.00 *9 
Pe. doc a} uid aber wala b as + ES ebb ras 214.00 2% 
ON a a ae el acs er een peatlia ete acini 224.00 3 
3uildings and Grounds and Furniture.......... 1,375.00 16 

1,019.00 12 


TEE. cn cccedieeed cee oss clebeseensebeen 





*Salaries including those of 15 branch iWerariane. 
*Antrim’s County Library, p. 91. 
*Cf. Antrim’s County Library, p, 219. 
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SOME STATISTICS FOR 1913* 


Area of Van Wert County (square mileS).........-.--eeeeeeeeees 405 
Area of Van Wert City (acres) ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 2,080 
Population of Van Wert County (1910 census)..........-.eeeeeeee 29,119 
Population of Van Wert City. .......cccccccccecccccccccccccccces 7,157 
DN ee te Cee Eka eh eh eee KeOee 660m $8,489.48 
Per cent of tax income per capita of county population........... .29 
Number of employees on full time for 10,000 population........... 1.72 
Volumes in library Jan. 1, 1914 (excluding several thousand un- 
accessioned government documents) ............cceeececccecces 20,282 
Per cent of volumes per capita of county population............... -70 
Per cent of volumes lent per capita of county population......... 3.12 
Total number of borrowers, 50 per cent of county population..... 14,774 
ee Cewek ad he beaebeeoasen ence 15 
Number of school collections im use. ......ccccccccccccccccccccces 89 
ED ING bie bis We ous dale dene debs «oes 16 
I EE ls was ace cindiapen eeepe bene sine 59 
oe can ne Kalas wee gad 6<s ba ke ONS 14 
Volumes sent to distributing agencies.................. 12,161 
Volumes sent to county stations ...............ecee0e- 7,904 
Volumes sent to county schools ..............cccececes 4,257 
.. Se eres en an eee 90,853 
RE Re at EA ES a ee el Ate a a aE 54,956 
ep Ee I id. i v'ac'n deb sek + t'060 63 Benes bows oo 14,124 
Pe COT MEOGE COTIONTIIIG oikic choice dvcccosvceccdes 21,773 


SOME STATISTICS OF CALIFORNIA COUNTY LIBRARIES* 


County— Square Miles Population Income 1918-1919 
MS Sav avbudulcs Vetwbvesvbyeaes 840 246,131 $23,304.56 
TT cacoraiverwtsabboeesbonnac’ 568 9,086 
ee ee ae = Pee ee eH 1,764 27,301 13,560.22 
ME Cokin be Bins: oaunne Weta peat ww athe aw 1,080 7,732 7,164.91 
I Ct ar oe ee ag wane 750 31,674 22,263.14 
MY GLB eS ie da whls Beda cco dsh seca 5,940 75,657 77,808.02 
GD. ko@iwed ign mewenssendvwenteéd 1,400 7,172 6,516.79 
ED, Snip nny a ndub emiaedeK aaeba 3,507 33,857 15,448.00 
DE J ccthascetaceroenerekcanikae 4,140 13,591 7,411.84 
vec adwnl dead buaneue awed adnan we 10,224 6,974 5,886.18 
DE: pa ckiinh ong s tabs xaoek 6300 widow 8,159 37,715 30,540.42 
DE ct ae corybadede ckenlavckend 1,257 16,230 14,905.93 
Er ee, ee ee ee 4,750 4,802 6,675.72 
II «obi gor or indeil Big Sen eimaeae 3,957 504,131 93,712.62 
Nw cbomdekce tenn he narikane e 2,140 8,368 10,222.31 
DE < eh cd awakes oe Ue ct eomeees kien 1,750 15,148 19,334.17 
OTS, cendnsheessawsoeke sk wes 4,097 6,191 2,030.70 
PNY 6% cnwinwons we mearmeabens 3,450 24,146 17,824.07 
ME leicssdeadenitonwah ai absbs 800 19,800 
ET Dina kt 0 o5be008 UREWhandSocs con 2,361 5,259 7,107.25 
SEED o hw eudbee ed idae vutebidece 7,008 34,696 8,736.33 
8 PO ee rn Prey eee 1,007 67,806 13,589.23 
8 ae ae eee ee 1,476 8,041 4,210.37 
San Bernardino ................... 20,055 56,706 12,650.89 
Pe ED nxcGdsces Sens oeesbdeese 4,377 61,665 19,126.60 
PGE -waveceteededeescevbtary 1,370 50,731 11,000.00 
ee eee 3,500 19,383 
Se EE inca nc awuneshb ad xhdkesaed 470 26,585 6,929.26 
.. 3. ae 2,450 27,738 12,885.46 
ESET SE ee one ee A 1,355 83,539 12,949.01 
I : wsticncavedededesu ines is< 425 26,140 3,466.33 


*Antrim’s County Library, p. 221-2. 

*Statistics of July 1, 1919; from News Notes of California Libraries, 
October, 1919. 

+tScheduled to begin work on Jan. 1, 1920. 

tBegan work July 1, 1919. 
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I, Sa vc Site Reds dbeesub ees Vee 6,078 18,800 10,432.93 
DI 16 wiiwews ee baneeeneesenide at 911 27,559 12,948.65 
CL a cige tiegea ee asioa tae ese eae 1,540 48,394 

EE. 5 daa webangeementact 1,486 22,522 14,380.83 
EN xc a5 Co tteb sda geeeh ave vee es 611 6,328 $8,921.30 
BN LoS ecb ub tiedemdadeboehides’ 3,200 11,401 6,742.09 
Ds wnwa.daanciwa eeensecie tesa on 3,276 3,301 4,568.49 
Eh vt sony eee We Jak cbeeater ees 4,935 35,440 20,124.66 
I, css 1405 ceed dma vse eee 2,292 9,979 8,221.66 
ED catvilesseuwsbpeenetateenene 1,850 18,347 7,602.15 
ET So vhs 00 cid@hus¥ abd cab bes hake 1,017 13,926 16,358.25 


COMBINATION FOR COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 


Counties sparsely populated should try to secure county library 
service under Section 19 and 21 of the Texas law. 

Counties in which a city is already maintaining a strong library 
should try to secure county library service under Section 20 of the 
Texas law. Take the matter up with the city librarian. 


EXAMPLE ILLUSTRATING COMBINATION OF SERVICE 


The California law even provides that one whole county may con- 
tract with another to carry on its service. * * * There is no 
reason, except sentiment, for creating the expense of a separate head- 
quarters, separate salary for librarian, duplicated book stock, and 
all the rest. A mere imaginary boundary ought not to make such 
an extravagance possible. Sacramento, California, operates its own 
public library, operates the Sacramento County Library, and then 
reaches across an intervening distance of eighty miles and operates 
the work in Plumas County, a mountainous and sparsely settled ter- 
ritory. Every resident of these three territories has the benefit of the 
large book stock at Sacramento, and all the work comes under one 
administration head.—The County Library, by Joseph L. Wheeler, in 
Library Journal, February, 1917, p. 87. 


II. SOME QUESTIONS THAT WILL COME UP 
THE QUESTION OF A LIBRARY BUILDING 


The Texas law provides (Section +) that the county library shall 
be located at the county seat, in the court house, unless more suitable 
quarters are available. 


Section 12 of the Texas law provides that library property may be 
purchased out of the maximum five cents on the one hundred dollars 
that can be appropriated for county library purposes. 


A library is not a building so much as it is books and 
service, and we must remember the good point made by some 
librarian, that service counts 75%, books 20%, and the building 





§Work not yet begun. 
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only 5%.— The County Library, by Joseph L. Wheeler, in Library 
Journal, February, 1917, p. 85. 





In California there are 200 library buildings of which 169 were 
gifts, and of these gifts 142 are from Andrew Carnegie. News Notes 
of California Libraries, October, 1919, p. 414. 





Four library buildings in Texas that are gifts other than Carnegie 
buildings are the Rosenberg Library of Galveston, the Gates 
Memorial Library of Port Arthur, the Nicholas P. Sims Library of 
Waxahachie, and the Kemp Public Library of Wichita Falls. 





Henry Rosenberg, merchant and banker of Galveston, who died 
in 1893, bequeathed the residue of his estate for the organization 
and endowment of a free public library. The cost of the library 
building alone was $155,000. According to the treasurer’s report for 
the year ending December 31, 1919, the library property—-site, build- 
ing, and contents, and branch library—is $269,674.21; the endow- 


ment fund, $639,715.53; and the income from interest and dividends 
$29,359.10. 





The Nicholas P. Sims Library, like the Rosenberg Library, is an 
endowed institution. Nicholas P. Sims, the founder, who died in 1902, 


left about $65,000 to found and maintain a library. The building alone 
cost $28,000. 





The Gates Memorial Library was given to the people of Port 
Arthur by Mrs. Dellora R. Gates, as a memorial to her husband, John 
W. Gates, and to her son. The building alone cost $100,000. Main- 
tenance is provided by a city appropriation. 





Kemp Public Library, of Wichita Falls, is also supported by city 
funds. The building, which is valued at $30,000, is the gift of John 
A. Kemp, a banker of Wichita Falls. 





There are 31 Carnegie library buildings in Texas. 





Why not erect a living monument—a library building for your 
home county at the county seat or a branch library building in your 
home town? 


. 





When one thinks of the almost countless ways that the people 
living in the cities have benefited by the philanthropies of generous 
men and women, one wonders that so few benefactors have remem- 
bered the people living in the rural districts of the United States. 

It is his [the farmer’s] sons and daughters that recruit the ranks 
of the cities. If these reinforcements come from homes of education, 
culture and spirituality, city standards are raised and there is a bet- 


ter municipal and national citizenship.—Antrim’s County Library, 
pp. 280-1. 
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THE QUESTION OF FINANCES 


According to the 1910 census there are more farms in Texas con- 
sisting of from 50 to 99 acres than in any other size group. Accord- 
ing to the same census, the average value of farms in this group is 
$2,385. Granted that the maximum sum for a county library is ap- 
propriated, the ‘‘average’’ farmer would have to pay each year toward 
the county library fund only $1.19. Instead of losing a whole week’s 
time arguing against such an appropriation, spend the week in pro- 
ductive work, sign the petition, pay the $1.19 and receive all the 
‘‘supplementary’’ reading your child will need in his school work; a 
few books to read in your long winter evenings; a few books to relieve 
the drudgery of your wife’s day; a few periodicals and books on the 
subject you are most interested in; or a book or two on some subject 
of temporary interest to you. 


You pay $1.75 poll tax in order to vote. Pay $1.19 (a five cent tax 
on $2,385) to learn to vote intelligently. Books on both sides of 
current political and economic questions will be yours to read for 
the asking. 

In many of the counties in California, the tax has been raised year 
after year, through the satisfaction of the people with their service, 
and the interest and approval of the supervisors, and without any 
protest—The County Library, by Joseph L. Wheeler, in Library 
Journal, February, 1917, p. 87. 





Every citizen—even the humblest—can enter the public library 
with a sense of ownership, for it is maintained by his own contribu- 
tion with that of others. He feels that he is at home and entitled 
to share the privileges which surround him. The people of a com- 
munity-animated by such a spirit soon become a reading community, 
and a reading community soon becomes an educated community.— 
Antrim’s County Library, p. 67. * 4 


The most important thing in every man’s life is his life purpose. 
The purpose of a man’s life determines the value of the man to 
society. If the purpose be selfish the life is useless. If the purpose 
be unselfish the life is valuable in proportion to the activity of the man 
in the field of unselfish endeavor. Real happiness never came and 
never can come to the man with a selfish life purpose. True hap- 
piness comes only to him who contributes something to the world that 
is of benefit to humanity. 

Dedicating a part of one’s time to the cause of the county library 
movement is a worthy purpose. But any one doing this meets with 
many obstacles. Yet who ever entered the field of philanthropy that 
did not encounter opposition? Some one has said, ‘‘Righteousness 
is potential energy won by fighting evil; the moment fighting stops, 
growth stops and righteousness languishes.’’ There is no such thing 
as latent or dormant righteousness. It may likewise be said of all 
other virtues that they are potential energy and that the moment 
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cultivation stops in the case of any of them development ceases. The 
one big obstacle in the way of the more rapid growth of the county 
library idea is selfishness, selfishness which takes the form of a re- 
fusal to be taxed for the benefit of all the people. Many object to 
being taxed for county libraries who would willingly advocate taxa- 
tion for such purpose if they were shown the great benefit to be de- 
rived therefrom. In the case of such men all that is necessary is that 
they be enlightened to make them ‘‘boosters’’ instead of ‘‘knockers.”’ 
But there is another class of men who are so narrow in their ideas 
that they resist taxation on general principles. And in those com- 
munities where the majority of the people are influenced by such 
persons, little progress is made.—Antrim’s County Library, p. 285. 





The county library develops the philanthropic spirit, since it is 
maintained by a county tax either on all or on a large part of the 
property of the county, and many of those who contribute the most 
toward the library’s maintenance apparently receive the least benefit. 
The poorest resident of the county and his entire family have just as 
much right to its services as the largest tax-payer. And yet the 
largest taxpayer gets value received for his contribution to the sup- 
port of the library, however much it may be. ... 

It is the railroads, the traction and street car lines, the banks, the 
factories, the merchants and the few persons having large invest- 
ments or large interests in the county that make the large payments 
toward the support of the county library. Do they enter any objec- 
tion? Not at all, and for the reason that progressive people make use 
of the railroads and the traction and street car lines, acquire and 
deposit money in the banks, buy goods made by the factories, patronize 
the merchants and keep up the value of the property of the large 
property owners of the county.—Antrim’s County Library, pp. 277-8. 


SUCCESS IN CALIFORNIA 


Thirty-three* of the fifty-eight counties in California have the 
library service, and these comprise nearly nine-tenths of the area 
of the state. Their combined receipts for the present year total 
$421,088. They operate more than 1500 branches or stations and 
possess half a million volumes. During the quarter ending: last 
December, they circulated nearly half a million books. In California 
the county system was preceded by a state traveling library service. 
The difficulties in any state system were accentuated there by the im- 
mense distances, and though many books were loaned to all sections, 
the results were so small as compared with the more localized system 
that the state system was considered almost a failure. 

So great has been the success of the work to California, that it has 
attracted the attention of the whole world. After five years the first 
novelty of such a system must have partially worn off, and yet the 
enthusiasm of the library workers, the patrons, the general public 
and even the county officials seems to grow and grow. At the Exhibit 





*Now 43 counties have provided for county library service—News Notes 
of California Libraries, October, 1919, p. 414. 
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of the American Library Association last year, nothing attracted so 
much attention nor gave so much inspiration to library workers out- 
side of cities, as the enormous map of California, with 58 counties 
outlined. Thousands of people stopped to study this map. Every 
county which had organized the Library service was painted yellow. 
Every addition was made the occasion for the arrival of the painter, 
and as he colored ene more portion of the map there was the rejoic- 
ing that cometh from good deeds. Yet this rejoicing is ever continuous 
throughout the state, for it is felt by the lonely dwellers on the ranches 
and in the mountain valleys, when each new station is established.— 
The County Inbrary, by Joseph L. Wheeler, in Library Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1917, pp. 85-6. 


TWO TYPICAL COUNTY LIBRARIES OF CALIFORNIAt 
1. Stanislaus County 


**Date organized—Jan. 1, 1912. 

‘**Population of county at that time—22,523. 

‘Amount invested in books—about $2300.00. 

‘Number of volumes in library when service was begun—none. 

**Per capita expenditure for maintenance during first year— 
I am a little in doubt as to whether you wish this to include or exclude 
the amount spent for books, so will only say that our fund for the 
first year was $5000.00. 

“Tf you could begin at the beginning again, what changes would 
you make in the above figures, in the light of your present experience 
as to what is required for adequate service 

‘“*In the beginning of the work, it seems to me the main thing is to 
begin! I would get as much for that beginning as was possible to 
secure. But even if I knew positively that it was not enough, I would 
begin, and trust to the power of the work to create a demand which 
would need to be filled. When I left Stanislaus County, the amount 
available for county service alone was something over $20,000 and I 
was administering for the county and city libraries together about 
$28,000. 

**T have come to Sacramento County, which is much larger, with a 
present income of $5000.00. . . . My policy is, to begin the work, 
securing as large an appropriation for that work as it is possible to 
secure. Do with that income all that is possible to do, and while one 
is working to be teaching the people that if they desire larger and 
better service, it is for them to see that the necessary funds are forth- 
coming. . . . Therefore, I would never make a ‘minimum per 
capita’ basis of work. But I do not say that such a policy might not 
be necessary in other places. Each county, as well as each State, must 
fit its work to its special needs. 

‘What is the minimum number of volumes per capita with which 
you would advise any county to begin service? 

**T have begun twice with 0 as the number of volumes per capita, 


+These are extracts from two letters answering to questions which the 
Editor had been asked and passed on to two successful county librarians. 
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and do not feel discouraged, as volumes are possible of growth, just 
as are funds. I would begin with what I had or could get, and grow 
from that, rather than wait to get what I thought I could safely grow 
from. So far, events have justified my optimism, and I am trusting 
that it will be the same in my present venture. 

**T am much interested in the county library movement in Texas, 
and wish for you all possible success.’ 


Contra Costa County Free Library, Martinez 


‘*We started our county library in October, 1913, after the tax levy 
had been made, so the supervisors apportioned me a tax of .0175, real- 
izing about $4965.78.(My salary is from the salary fund, so never 
counted in, either as disbursements or receipts.) The understanding 
was that I should make the start and do as much as the fund alllowed 
—not paying any custodians the first year and asking each community 
to furnish the room, lights, etc., and pay the custodians or have vol- 
unteer help. This was done so that I could use the maximum amount 
on books. As a consequence, I was able the first year to stock up with 
supplies and office furniture and spend over half my income on books. 
We established 18 deposit stations and branches, and served 10 schools. 
All applications for library service in addition were noted and prom- 
ises made for the next year. 

** As there is a limit to the amount of work that can be accomplished 
by a librarian and one assistant in organizing and starting a new 
project, we could not have used more money even though we might 
have had it. In all this starting, no thought at all was given to per 
capita proportion. We simply gave what service we could and what 
the place needed. 

‘‘The second year, my income was $12,769.83 and again I was able 
to spend over half for books, this time serving 25 reading rooms and 
deposits and 27 schools. 

**T will not weary you with successive years, but the sixth and last 
report shows income $21,166.42, of which not quite half was spent for 
books, periodicals and binding. We served 33 deposits and branches 
and 45 schools. 

‘*Practically the whole county is covered; I have three pumping 
oil stations, one small town and five schools yet to serve, when we shall 
have books in almost every community in the county. . . We started 
with onethalf trained help, now have four well trained girls and need 
two more, if I had the room to have them. 

‘*We are anticipating another move into an upper story, keeping 
the present offices for the school work entirely ; will hope then to have 


an assistant for the cataloger, branch department and school de- 
partment. 


POINTERS 


The Texas County Library Law as revised by the Thirty-Sixth Leg- 
islature became effective in October, 1919. 





We have a county jail, why not a county library? Is it because 
the county library will tend to depopulate the county jail? 
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Rural districts now have free schools, free postal delivery, rural 
phones, automobiles, postal savings banks, electric lights, county roads, 
county fairs, county hospitals, county teachers’ institutes, county 
farmers’ institutes, county canning clubs, county Sunday School con- 
ventions, and county courts. There is not one of these conveniences 
nor one of these co-operative enterprises that a county library will 
not help and be helped by. 





Whom to talk the matter over with or write to: 

Members of Women’s Clubs, especially the library committees, and 
the rural life committees. 

Organizers from A. and M. College, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Education, Texas University. 

School teachers, principals, and superintendents. 

Your local paper. 

Your favorite farm paper. 

County commissioners. 

Any librarian. 

The local minister. 

Your neighbor. 

The Texas State Library. If any of the above mentioned people 
cannot give you the information, get them to write and write 
yourself, to the Texas State Library, Austin. 





Ask questions freely of the State Library, Austin. 





Write to Elizabeth H. West, ex officio Chairman of the State Board 
of Library Examiners, for information regarding the Board or re- 
garding the certification of Texas county librarians. Address her at 
Texas State Library, Austin. 





The Texas State Library has for lending several copies of Antrim’s 
The County Library. This colume describes the organization and work 
of the Brumback County Library of Ohio. This may be borrowed by 
anyone willing to pay the transportation charges. 





Write to the Texas State Library, Austin, for a sample form for the 
petition, and various kinds of contracts for county library services. 





Write to the Texas State Library, Austin, for library building plans. 


Ill. DATA TO BE USED IN A CAMPAIGN 
FOR A COUNTY LIBRARY 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COUNTY LIBRARY 


The following conclusions are based on the experiences of the 
Brumback Library of Van Wert County and show the advantages 
and requirements of the county library. 

(1) The most important advantage of the county library is edu- 
cational and cultural, therefore: 
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able to select suitable books and periodicals from the thousands 
offered, knows how to direct students and others in all kinds of ref- 
erence work, succeeds by degrees in elevating the literary tastes of 
readers, and develops into a great force in the county in all matters 
that pertain to education and culture. Likewise the assistants of a 
‘ library should be sufficiently well paid to enable the trustees to secure 
the highest type of young women for such positions. 

(5) Another advantage of a county library is that its funds are 
ample to provide a first-class library equipment including a well-se- 
lected number of the best periodicals specializing in the different 
fields of human endeavor, the best and latest reference works (some 
of which are very high-priced and can be bought only by libraries 
enjoying good incomes), and the choice books of every class as soon 
as they are published. How many of the libraries of the country 
can be live-wire repositories of the best products of the human brain 
on the income they receive? 

A library should be much more than a place where librarians do 
the routine work of looking after books and perodicals and where 
books are indiscriminately borrowed and periodicals read; and yet 
many of the libraries of the country are little more than just such 
places, and will continue to be as long as funds for library mainte- 
nance are insufficient. 

* * * * * * +. - * 

(6) A final advantage of the county library is that it makes a 
good government and State depository and is the logical place for 
the collection and preservation of all data that have to do with the 
history of the county. In past years schools emphasized general 
history to the neglect of local history. But that time is past. Now 
the curricula of the schools are giving local history its true place, 
and pupils are coming to have a better knowledge of, and more love 
for, the home county. Why should not every child know all the 
important dates and incidents in the history of his home county and 
be informed on its agricultural, manufacturing, social, religious and 
educational activities? The history of every county (and especially 
is this true of the older counties of the country), is full of incidents 
that are worthy of preservation. Furthermore, relics and exhibits 
that have a bearing on the life of the county should be preserved for 
the future—Antrim’s County Library, pp. 274-80. 





ADVANTAGES OF A COUNTY LIBRARY TO THE SMALL 
TOWN AND TO THE LARGE TOWN NOT ALREADY 
MAINTAINING A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Advantages to the Small Town.—The advantage of a county library 
to the small town lies in the greater book supply and the better 
service a county library can provide over that of the small town 
library when a small town has its own library. The people in the 
town soon read all the books it alone can afford to buy; and then 
these books stand as dead timber on the shelves, accumulating dust. 
If the town belonged to a county library system, these books would 
be transferred to another town or divided among different districts, 
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and a fresh supply of books would be sent to the town. Again, 
expensive reference books that a small town library would not be 
justified in buying on account of the small demand in the town could 
be bought by the county as there might be sufficient demand in the 
county to justify their purchase; and the cost would be no more. 
Better service would result partly from the county’s ability to pay 
for trained service, partly from the fact that all the technical work, 
which consumes nine-tenths of a librarian’s time, would be done at 
the main library, and the branch librarians would be free to give 
more attention and unhampered thought to the readers’ needs and 
desires. Again, there are many expensive ‘‘tools’’ that are needed 
in a library. One set of these for the main library would be suffi- 
cient for the entire county, whereas the small town would probably 
have to do without them altogether. 

Advantages to the Large Town Not Already Maintaining a Public 
Library.—The advantage of a county. library to the large town not 
already maintaining a library is whether it wants to or not, the town 
will be called upon again and again when it does establish a library 
to render service to the surrounding rural community. If it grants 
these requests, it does so at a financial loss, and, moreover, it proba- 
bly cannot render the best service as it must always serve first the 
people who are supporting it. To forestall demands that could not 
be met and consequent criticism, it is better for the large towns to go 
into a county system in the beginning, and thus provide funds 
derived from taxation of rural property to use in rendering rural 
service. 


ECONOMY OF OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


Four great features of such a [county library] system stand out 
prominently. Money is not wasted on buildings or their upkeep, but 
is spent on books and service. No library accumulates a stock of 
‘‘dead’’ books; every book is sent from one station to another until 
worn out in actual service. Every citizen is reached, theoretically, 
and can secure the book which he wishes in due time. The readers 
in each community who wish special books and the better class of 
non-fiction of a more expensive type are able to get them, for one 
three or four dollar book of travel, for instance, in the whole county, 
will eventually reach anyone who wishes it. 

Sufficient to say that even with the county plan, buildings are per- 
fectly possible, and indeed local branch buildings under the county 
plan are in existence. The point of importance is, that instead of 
waiting for years to have a building, and then spending its good 
money on building and upkeep, a community may with a few dollars 
have the use of a great many books. There is a tremendous saving 
of duplicated overhead costs, such as in the selection, purchase, ac- 
cession, classifying, cataloging and handling of books, and the 
general supervision of the work. There is an immense saving in 
duplicated book stock, especially of the more expensive and spe- 
cialized books, encyclopedias and reference works. In addition to 
having the service of some local custodian, the village working under 
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the county plan has the benefit of the knowledge, inspiration and 
leadership of the county librarian and her assistants, which the 
village library could otherwise enjoy only if there were a State 
system, and then much less frequently and intimately. 

One of the misfortunes of the small local library is its chronie 
inability to purchase more than a handful of even the best novels, the 
most valuable works, poetry and drama. At the some time the 
shelves are cumbered with yards of dusty volumes, many of which 
are unopened for a decade. While any county library would be 
sure to buy a certain proportion of ‘‘dead ones,’’ in a year’s time, it 
is evident that with only one copy of a book in uncertain demand 
bought to cover a dozen or a score of stations, no serious mistake 
would be made, and with that one book being placed in each suc- 
cessive station, where it would have to undergo the eager scrutiny 
and the handling of many patrons, it would eventually be pretty well 
used. Consequently the tendency would be to wear out every book 
in actual service, and to replace it only as needed. There can be no 
more economical type of library service than this. 

The county system tends further to place distributing points more 
thickly over a given territory. While the people of a large village 
or town might in time undertake to establish a collection of books, 
the sma]l village and the community which centers about a single 
remote county store or residence would seldom venture it. Millions 
of people live in just such small neighborhoods, and are not reached 
by local library service. The county system in time reaches them 
with a station, and it can immediately reach them by telephone and 
parcel post service if they wish it—The County Library, by Joseph L. 
Wheeler, in Library Journal, February, 1917, pp. 84-5. 


FOUR EXTRACTS 


The main cause of the unsatisfactory condition of agriculture in 
the nation is its failure to keep pace in its attractiveness and advan- 
tages with the other callings of the people. Let agriculture take its 
true place in the nation’s activities through a more attractive home 
and social life, through better schools and churches, through a greater 
conservation of effort and through a higher type of farming, and 
many of the problems of rural life will disappear. Supplying the 
farmer with the world’s knowledge by library service is one of the 
means that will enable agriculture to take its true place in the 
nation’s activities—Antrim’s County Library, p. 282. 

The libraries of a community are the foster-mothers of intellectual 
prominence. Many of the foremost statesmen, historians, poets and 
orators of America have been Massachusetts men—the product of a 
State that boasts the great libraries of Cambridge and Boston, and 
where nearly every village has a public library. Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Parkman, and Fiske, as historians; Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, and Whittier, as poets; Winthrop, Choate, 
Everett, Sumner, and Wendell Phillips, as orators, have brought im- 
perishable fame to themselves and the Old Bay State. Ohio has 
already taken rank as a mother of presidents. Her sons are yet to 
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attain still higher pinnacles of success, and surprise the world with 
their versatile genius. 

In opening a library designed to aid in these great accomplish- 
ments, we are starting upon its career an educational institution 
whose silent but wholesome influence will extend through all the 
future. * * * Assaid by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts: ‘‘The 
opening of a library is an event of the highest importance in any 
community. It is one of the institutions which tend to build up and 
adorn the local life. There is no city so great and renowned that it 
does not wear its library as the chief jewel of its crown. There is no 
town so humble that a good library will not raise it to distinction and 
honor. However excellent may be their schools, however admirable 
the training that the children get at home, the community where 
there is no good library is but half-educated.”’ 

What considerate man ean weigh the dollars it will cost to main- 
tain the library against the immortal minds it will train? One youth 
kept from a dissolute and vicious life by the charms of literature 
supplied from its shelves will more than repay the expense of years. 
God has implanted His divine essence in the mind of man to be 
trained and educated for good citizenship on earth, and immortality 
hereafter. This library, engaged in broadening and ennobling the 
mind of man, will kindle a flame, ‘‘ which will shine not merely when 
every artificial beam is extinguished, but when the affirighted sun has 
fied away from the heavens.’’—Hon. O. S. Brumback, in Antrim’s 
County Library, pp. 74-5. 


A boy who some time ago chanced to read one of ‘‘our books’’ on 
electricity became so interested that he returned for another, and, as 
there happened to be three books on electricity in that collection, he 
took them all in turn and then begged his father to send him away 
to school. The father did so and the young man is doing well now 
in the electrical business in one of the larger towns of the county. 
Even one such case is well worth the labor expended, and since this 
incident is only one of many the value of the work ean be more truly 
estimated. If by reason of inspiring books the young people of the 
country districts arrive at a knowledge of the true value of life, and 
if, by timely books, they are led to know for what they are best 
adapted, the library has fulfilled its mission. 

It is the aim of the county library to aid those living in the country 
to appreciate the wonderful opportunities for pleasure and profit 
that lie within the ‘‘Home Acre’’ or the ‘‘Home Ten Acres,”’ or the 
‘‘Home Farm.’’ The time has arrived when farming is looked upon 
as a science and when the raising of farm standards will help solve 
many of the problems of the day. However, all young men in the 
country are not fitted for farming any more than all minister’s sons 
are fitted to become ministers. It is said of a certain man that he 
spoiled a good preacher to become a poor business man. In the above 
incident the boy whose bent was electricity ‘‘found himself’’ through 
a library book.—Antrim’s Country Library, p. 140. 





The farmer and rancher wants a larger, more varied life than he 
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has had, and he is going after it. He wants his neighbors to talk to 
him of other things than crops and village gossip ; schools which will 
give his children a start toward real life; music, drama and recrea- 
tion that will satisfy him with healthy diversion; art, literature and 
spiritual church influence that will open his mind and soul, as they 
do for his city cousin. The country dweller knows these needs and 
intends to supply them for himself. From this point of view the 
present rural awakening appears almost unique, for never has so 
large and distinct a group of people analyzed itself and with one 
accord attempted to better its own social condition, by constructive 
methods. 

In such a movement as this the county library system can play a 
part whose possibilities are varied and powerful. More than half the 
people in the United States live in rural districts and small commun. 
ities. Though there are a few thousand small free libraries in erist- 
ence, to serve these 50,000,000 people, it will be many years before 
even the larger part will create and properly maintain their own 
individual loeal libraries. Even in Ohio, a State ranking high in edu- 
cational affairs, there are a multitude, thousands, of small towns, 
villages and cross-road neighborhoods which have no book distribut- 
ing agencies, which borrow no books from the State, and whose total 
of privately owned books is pitifully small. 

Therefore if there is any virtue in books and in library service, and 
if, as a program of social development, this book service should 
become universal as soon as possible, it would be difficult to discover 
any better means to this end than to provide each State with an ade- 
quate county library law, which will encourage and almost guarantee 
action by each county. What the agricultural agent or farm advisor 
ean do for the betterment of crops and farming methods, the county 
librarian can do in stimulating intellectual pursuits, and furnishing 
the consequent cultural material for those who live in the country. 

Library activities begin with the purchase and circulation of books. 
Imagine for a moment the further possibilities of a central agency, 
not so far removed in personnel or location but that the cross- 
roads may frequently come in touch with it, which besides loaning 
books, is circulating magazines, carrying on a reference and study 
club service, encouraging new groups to undertake reading and 
study, and suggesting topics and books. It might eventually be sup- 
plying musical scores, music records for mechanical pianos and phon- 
ographs, loaning the phonographs for entertainments and programs 
in the country towns, providing unmounted, mounted and even 
framed pictures which schools may borrow for class room work, 
or which the far-off farmer may hang upon his walls for two or three 
weeks at a time, and sending out films and a motion picture machine 
that can be used by every community in the county instead of by 
only one group of people. 

Such possibilities, whose accomplishment is so much needed, fall 
more easily and more econcmically within the functions of a county 
library than under any other organization. Many of them are 
already being realized in distant California, and nothing prevents 
their ultimate accomplishment everywhere except proper organiza- 
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tion and adequate but inexpensive support. The county library 
must nearly aproaches the ideal system for all of this varied work.— 
The County Ivbrary, by Joseph L. Wheeler, in Library Journal, Feb- 
ruray, 1917, pp. 83-4. 


IV. WHAT SOME TEXAS PEOPLE THINK ABOUT 
THE TEXAS COUNTY LIBRARY LAW* 


IDEALS AND THE COUNTY LIBRARY 


To become a great people we must have high ideals. The women 
and children in the country need the stimulation of the imagination 
that comes from the picture, the story, the drama, which is found 
only in good books. They need to be lifted out of the sordid, ma- 
terialistiec view of books, and to realize the beauty, the splendor, the 
wonders of the world of nature about them. 

After all, is not this the truest and best ideal for a nation to be 
able to realize the beauty, love and wisdom (all attributes of God) 
in their environments and fellow man 

Mrs. M. BARRETT, 
[Late] Institute Worker, Department of Agriculture. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY AS A DISTRIBUTION CENTER FOR 
AGRICULTURAL DOCUMENTS 


The passage of the County Free Library Law in its amended form 
is a piece of really constructive legislation, but the law is only a 
potentiality, and its effectiveness must depend upon the intelligent 
appreciation of its possibilities by the county commissioners’ courts 
in the various counties of the state. 

The greatest service that can be rendered through a county library, 
in my opinion, is in the dissemination of fresh and important infor- 
mation, to farmers, their wives and children, of the publications of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Extension and Experiment Stations of the Land Grant Colleges of 
the United States, of useful and helpful information concerning 
agricultural production and home economies, including rural archi- 
tecture and landscape art. There is a wealth of information that 
would be of great service to the rural dweller if an intelligent method 
ean be secured to promote its dissemination. The county library 
could become a useful agency in this scheme. 

The authorities of the Agricultural and Mechanical College will be 
glad of the opportunity to co-operate in this regard with county libra- 
rians in those counties where county libraries are established, with a 
view of making available the best and most intelligent information 
relative to the problems of the farmer and farmstead. 

W. B. BizzeE.1, 
President Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


*These letters are reprinted from Texas Libraries, Vol. II, No. 4, because 
they are as applicable to the 1919 law as to that of 1917. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


In the law...... making possible the establishment of free libraries 
in every part of Texas, we have a measure which marks a great ad- 
vance in educational progress in our state... There is no interest of a 
community in which a good county library will not prove a valuable 
asset, but especially is this so in regard to the rural school. One 
respect in which teachers of our poorly equipped country schools have 
been most seriously hampered has been the lack of the reading matter 
necessary to the successful prosecution of almost every branch of study 
in the curriculum. Such libraries are the more necessary for rural 
communities because of the fact that comparatively few of the pupils 
of such schools have in their own homes access to many books, and 
because a large proportion of them are unable to buy more than the 
regular text-books used in the public school courses. 

Without the necessary reading matter it is impossible to cultivate 
the thirst for information and the taste for reading which should be 
aroused and fostered in every child, not only because of their value 
in his education, but also because of the interest and pleasure with 
which they enrich his whole life. 

ANNIE WEBB BLANTON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
[Late] President State Teachers’ Association. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Everyone recognizes the cultural and educational value of a public 
Library. In addition, the county library is of distinct economic value. 

People who live in isolated places cannot see what others are 
accomplishing. They cannot travel extensively and collect informa- 
tion at first hand. They know how their neighbors plant corn and 
feed cattle, and they may improve on his methods. A daughter with 
a talent for designing or sewing may secure some help from a friend 
living near. But the accessible community is too small to supply 
the information and inspiration essential to the greatest possible 
development. And undeveloped capabilities are an economic waste. 
Only through reading can rural people secure information and in- 
spiration, and it is the county library which brings this reading to 
them. 

F. M. BRALLey, 
President College of Industrial Arts. 


THE COUNTY FREE LIBRARY A MONEY SAVER AND A 
MAN MAKER 


The Texas Bankers’ Association gives hearty endorsement to the 
County Free Library plan. 

It will bring into the homes of the various communities books, 
periodicals,—containing the current events of the day,—and much 
other valuable information, in which entire families will gradually 
take an interest, thus making stronger home ties and developing 
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the fireside into a common point of pleasure. It will broaden the 
views not only of the younger generation, but the older members of 
the family as well, and as the mind develops, cultivate a disposition 
to exchange idas with surrounding neighbors and communities. The 
disinterested listener at first, without a thought or expression on the 
subject at hand will be stimulated to follow truth, as blind men long 
for light, and will naturally seek the aid of the County Library. 

To my mind the establishment of such a library will be a great 
incentive to the young men and women of our communities who are 
handicapped by distance and the lack of funds in the way of attain- 
ing that which is without price the greatest achievement in life—an 
education. It is a move that should not be thwarted or allowed to 
wane in the slightest degree. It will more than repay for the time, 
energy, and money spent in its organization and support and will 
be an everlasting monument to its promoters. 

It will preserve law and order in the smaller communities; it will 
be a money saver and a man maker; it will cultivate a desire for 
knowledge in those who have probably never before been inspired. 

It will be an inspiration to the boy just beginning to show an 
interest in school work, to the young man as he takes hold of the 
problems of life, to the ‘‘sweet girl graduate,’’ the tired mother, or 
perhaps the shut-in; in fact, it will be a help to the entire commu- 
nity, as its readings and teachings will necessarily lead to higher 
planes of thought and instill into the minds of all the desire to be 
better men and women. In a word, its adoption will prove a poten- 
tial factor to make for better living. 

J. W. Bouter, 
[Late] President Bankers’ Association. 


GET A COUNTY LIBRARY, THEN GET YOUR MONEY’S 
WORTH 


Go to any meeting that even touches upon social and economic 
problems. Before you leave, nine times out of ten you will hear the 
question: ‘‘What have you done for the farmer?’’ Now, we farmer 
know that we have a knotty problem, and we appreciate all the 
help we can get, but really farmers have their share of natural 
ability. What the average farmer needs is training. Establish a 
county library, see that it has the latest and best books on rural 
credit. marketing of farm produce, labor-saving devices on the farm 
and in the farm home, books and pamphlets on similar questions. 
Read them, and get your boys and girls to read them. Not till then 
will the farmer be prepared to solve his own problems. 

However, literature on farming and farm methods is but one phase 
of literature that a farmer should demand of his county library. We 
all used to write line after line in our copy-books something to this 
effect: ‘‘Know everything about something, and something about 
everything.’’ This is still good advice. The man who knows a little 
bit about the other man’s subject stands a better chance of winning 
his argument to say nothing of being a more likable companion. Then 
there is the resulting personal satisfaction experienced, and the ex- 
pansion of one’s own personality. 
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Establish a county library. Get your boy to borrow a book showing 
him how to install a toy wireless telegraphy system; let him experi- 
ment in making his own submarine to operate in the bayou if he has 
a turn that way. Let your daughter borrow books according to her 
bent. Instead of forcing your children to the large cities where they 
do not escape drudgery after all and where their talents are used 
only in filling another man’s pockets, provide them with advantages 
at home for recreation and improvement, and let them spend their 
energy tackling the problems around them. Then the city man will 
be coming to them for employment and advice. 

My advice to all farmers is to get a county library and then see 
that you get your money’s worth. 

Ben F. CHAPMAN, 
Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture. 


FREE BOOKS ONE OF THE GREATEST ADVANTAGES ANY 
GOVERNMENT CAN PROVIDE 


In my opinion the new law providing for the establishment of free 
county libraries confers an inestimable benefit upon the people of the 
various counties in Texas. The use of good books and plenty of them, 
offered to the public free of charge, is one of the greatest advantages 
that can be established by any government. 

W. F. Doveunry, 
District Director Federal Board of Vocational Education, Dallas; 

Late State Superintendent of Education and Chairman Library 

and Historical Commission. 


THE COUNTY AS A LIBRARY UNIT OPENS THE WAY FOR 
STRONG LIBRARIES 


In a survey of Texas libraries one is impressed by the compara- 
tively small number of towns that have received the impetus neces- 
sary for the foundation and support of a public library. The estab- 
lishment of libraries by larger administrative units has, therefore, 
been suggested and the way opened for actual accomplishment by 
the passage of the County Library Law. 

The number of counties in Texas is larger by scores than in any 
other state in the union, and in organizing libraries, using the county 
as the unit to be served, or in ease of sparsely settled portions of the 
state a combination of adjacent counties, we can hope for a large 
number of strong libraries, serving not only the citizens of a town 
but the residents of a whole community. The manager of the largest 
ranch, the owner of the rich black land farm, the resident in the 
smallest village, the tenant in the blackland and the stockman riding 
the range, may all count upon help from a system of county libraries, 

The demand for trained library service in the administration of 
county library systems should supply the necessary stimulus to many 
strong women to educate themselves especially for library work, for 
a county librarianship is not a task to be undertaken save by one who 
has capacity for organization, together with a good education, sup- 
plemented by special training in library science. As the public 
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library in a town or city is a vital part of the educational system, so 
the county library will be expected to make a definite impression by 
raising the educational standards of the county. 
J. E. Goopwin, 
[Late] President Texas Library Association, 
Librarian The University of Texas. 


THE READING FARMER IS TO BE THE REAL FARMER 
OF THE FUTURE 


I shall gladly do all in my power to advance or stimulate the move- 
ment by and through which every farmer can and will have access to 
the very best library possible; for as I see, the greatest need of the 
farm today is a developed brain coupled with energy. The county, 
the school, the home library is truly one of the great avenues by 
which this great need of the farm can and will come to the farm 
homee The real farmer of the future, the one who will do things 
worth while and be an honor to his people and to his government, 
will be, beyond any question in my mind, a reading or student 
farmer. If this be true and I believe it in its fullness, let us do all 
in our power, individually both State and National Governments, to 
aid the farmer, his sons and daughters, to this end. Then would you 
not say by all means, establish,a library whenever and wherever pos- 
sible, filled with well selected and choicest literature, such as will 
inspire our people on to a higher and nobler life? 

J. W. GorHam, 
[Late] President Texas Farmers Congress. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY FOR RURAL WOMEN 


Never befcre were the rural women of our state so eager for books. 
A great educational awakening came to our Texas several years ago, 
and the impulse has aroused even the remotest country places from 
the indifference of years. It is most gratifying to those interested 
in rural betterment to note the widespread demand for more and 
better books. 

Boys and girls too in the rural districts are reaching for books, 
books, books. In no way can the best interest of our rural people be 
better served than by satisfying them with good books, thereby fore- 
stalling supplies of light and harmful literature which are sure to 
come in response to demand. 

One of our A. & M. extension workers was entertained over night 
recently in the home of a rich farmer who could neither read nor 
write. The hostess said to the visitor the next morning, ‘‘My boy 
wishes you to stay here always so he could read your book.’’ The 
‘““hook’’ was a copy of a first-class magazine, which was, of course, 
promptly presented to the youth with the recommendation that he 
ask his father to subscribe for it. 

The custodian of a library collected by one of our rural clubs says: 
‘‘Some of our women who can barely read are devouring our juvenile 
literature, which they enjoy because of the simple language. Some 
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are really spelling out the words like children and thus learning to 
read, others are demanding and devouring the very best literature. 
I wish we could satisfy the hunger of these dear, hard-working, sin- 
cere women with the best books. If people really knew the need of 
our Texas country women in this respect, every rural community in 
the state would surely be supplied with, at least, a few good books.”’ 
To one who has traveled over Texas and knows the barrenness of 
the lives of many of the dwellers in our obscure farm houses, the 
words of this young country teacher came home as simple truth. 
The present is the psychological moment for reaching our rural 
women of all classes with clean literature. It will prove far more 
acceptable than the sentimental, and sometimes insulting pity with 
which they have been dosed. 
Mrs. Nat P. JACKSON, 
[Late] Chief of Rural Women’s Division, A. & M. College. 


WHAT THE YOUNG MEN’S BUSINESS LEAGUE OF HOUS- 
TON IS DOING FOR COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The Young Men’s Business League of Houston has held 168 meet- 
ings in the rural districts of Harris and adjoining counties during 
the past eight months for the purpose of discussing matters of com- 
mon interest between the farmers and their families and the business 
men of Houston. We now have, as a result of these meetings, 45 
Farmers Co-operative Societies, which have as members approxi- 
mately 1200 men, women, and children. 

In every community in which these meetings have been held and 
these societies formed, we have found a very great need for better 
library facilities. The people of Houston have the Carnegie Library, 
where the public is afforded excellent facilities in this respect. The 
people living outside of the city, however, are in great need of 
adequate library facilities to supplement the public schools of the 
counties and in order to furnish information along agricultural 
lines and for general reading purposes, and I believe the County 
Library Law will prove effective in meeting this real need that now 
exists, 

One of the greatest problems before our country today is to 
change conditions that are causing the young people to desert the 
farm and rural communities for the city. By furnishing to them 
the advantages of the County Library with branches, if desired, for 
the various rural schools of the county, a_ big step forward will 
have been taken towards restricting this tendency towards concen- 
tration of population in the cities; and because the rural population 
need and want better library facilities, they will have them through 
the operation of this law. 

It is the purpose of the Young Men’s Business League to acquaint 
the people of the county with all the advantages to be derived from 
the establishment and maintenance of a county library in Harris 
and adjoining counties, and to push the voting for the necessary 
taxes to a suecessful conclusion. By doing so we feel that we ean 
render a distinct service, not only to our rural friends, but to every 
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man, woman, and child in the State, inasmuch as it will mean a 
better education and more contented citizenship. 
KENNETH H. KRABL, 
[Late] President Houston Young Men’s Business League. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY BRINGS THE RURAL FAMILY INTO 
TOUCH WITH THE WORLD’S INFORMATION 


The fact that in the states where the progressive spirit pervades the 
country county libraries are considered necessities, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact that they are appreciated. I can conceive of no log- 
ical reason for opposing any move of the kind. One of the advantages 
to the farmer is that he and his family are brought into touch with 
the world’s information without having to expend an enormous 
amount of money for it. Such a library gives a place for the children 
as well as grown-ups to go for a quiet and profitable hour. And it 
is more often than otherwise that children will repair to the library 
for books and read them instead of wandering off to placés that are 
to say the least of it non-beneficial. 

A family circle where the members are all interested in books, 
newspapers, and good reading generally is always a happy one. 
Their time is too well occupied to devote to trivial and selfish things, 
and so the discussion of world happenings, of literary gems and world 
history facts take the place of unprofitable and ofttimes unhappy 
arguments about things that avail nothing. 

It is not necessary for anyone to point out the advantages of 
county libraries to those who will think. A little consideration of 
these advantages will only add to the attractiveness and desirability 
of these libraries. 

DeWitt McMurray. 
Editor Semi-Weekly Farm News. 


THE LIBRARY AS AN AID TO THE COMMUNITY 


‘‘Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more 
precious than rubies and all the things that thou canst desire are not 
to be compared unto her. Length of days is in her right hand, and 
in her left hand riches and honor.’’—Proverbs. 


Those who have been deprived of educational advantages offered 
by the schools, colleges, and universities of the land may get in touch 
with educational progress through the printed page. The master 
minds developed by schools, colleges, and universities have given us 
thought, inspiration, and information in newspapers, magazines, and 
books. 

The poorest, the humblest, and most unfortunate are not deprived 
of reading. All who understand our language well enough to read 
English may come in contact with the best intellect of the country 
through the literature of the land. 
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‘‘A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit em- 
balmed and treasured up to:a life beyond,’’ Milton tells us. ‘‘Read- 
ing,’’ we are told by Bacon, ‘‘maketh a ready man.’’ Surely the 
reading habit is the first essential for educational progress and con- 
tented living. 

A good library makes it possible ‘‘to live, move and have our 
being’’ with the master minds of the world. It puts one in harmony 
with the best; it gives one the benefit of rich, experience, intelligent 
thinking, and progressive living. 

Books and periodicals represent the achievements of men and 
women. One good book may save a life-time of toil, error, dissatis- 
faction, and failure. The examples of brilliant men and noble women 
found in books have led many to higher and holier lives. 

The library should be a beginning for closer co-operation for com- 
munity advancement. With a good library in the rural school the 
people of the community may get inspiration for educational, moral, 
and social progress. By reading the same good books, the people of 
the community begin to think in unison, live in closer harmony, and 
finally to act in co-operation for better schools, better roads, better 
churches, and greater advantages for producing wealth. The young 
people who are induced to patronize the library will take a greater 
interest in the rural community; be inspired to stay and help build 
up its social and educational activities and thus become valuable citi- 
zens in homes of their own. 

The community that starts a library may begin with a few books 
and add to them as the demand requires. With a small library it 
will be an easy matter to begin social center meetings at the school- 
house. Where there are suitable books, journals, magazines, and 
newspapers young peoples’ literary societies may flourish. Under 
such conditions it will not be a difficult matter for young people with 
meager advantages in school to take part in literary, secial, and 
religious meetings, for the library affords information in easy grasp. 

The value of the library to farmers’ institutes, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, women’s clubs, and other meetings in the rural community 
cannot be over-estimated. The library is a necessity in such meetings 
and it makes a demand for the meetings. 

The school without a library has many difficulties. It cannot reach 
out and interest the people of the community nor can it direct the 
minds of the pupils from the text book into the stream of literature 
that flows into human progress and human achievement. The library 
is necessary to fortify the schoolhouse against error, and equip it for 
useful service. It enables the progressive teacher to become a leader 
in the community, thus serving the entire community as well as the 
young people. 

Rurvus J. NELSON, 
Editor Farm and Ranch. 


THE INTELLECTUAL NEED OF THE RURAL CITIZEN 
MUCH THE SAME AS THAT OF THE URBAN CITIZEN 


I think Texas is to be congratulated upon the passage of the act 
establishing free county libraries. There is a very great need in this 
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state for sources of information for rural people, and it is plainly a 
wise public policy for libraries to be provided at public expense. The 
farmer’s family needs and deserves the same means and opportuni- 
ties of enlightenment and culture that the city family enjoys. In the 
selection of books for a county library, I think the consideration 
which governs the collection of a city library should largely prevail. 
About the only difference is that the rural family requires a small 
supply of standard works on agriculture and rural life and a plen- 
tiful supply of current literature of the same kind. Otherwise, the 
intellectual need and the intellectual capacity of the rural citizen is 
much the same as the need and capacity of the urban citizen. 
CLARENCE OUSLEY, 
[Late] Director Co-operative Extension Work, A. & M. College. 


THE EFFECT OF THE COUNTY LIBRARY ON THE COUNTY 
AT LARGE 


Just as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so a county 
is no stronger than its weakest citizen. A county library can 
strengthen an entire community mentally, morally, and physically. 
A county library can extend the horizon of the entire county. It will 
tend to displace petty gossip with discussions of the world’s activi- 
ties. It will tend to make the individuals of the county and the 
county itself participants in the more important achievements of the 
world rather than mere wondering lookers-on. A county library by 
providing accurate information on both sides of questions will 
develop sane leadership and discourage prejudice and demagogery, 
and I recommend especially to the club women of the small towns to 
help put this law into operation and thus aid Texas in providing 
adequate library service to every man, woman, and child within her 
borders. 

Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 
Formerly President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES FOR THE FARMER 


To say that I am vitally interested in libraries is putting it very 
mildly. I know of no better way to reach the people with good read- 
ing matter than the county library. Get the farmers and their sons 
interested in literary work and good books and place them where they 
will have easy access to them and, in my opinion, it will be but a 
comparatively short time till you will see a wonderful progress in the 
community and great good accomplished. I am for the county library 
that will reach the farmers. 

HEnry N. Pope, 

President Farmers Educational and Co-operative Union of Texas. 


CIRCULAR LETTER TO THE WOMEN’S CLUBS OF THE 
TEXAS FEDERATION 


The first decade of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, in its 
work for public libraries, resulted in the creation of the State Library 
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and Historical Commission. This second decade brings a more far- 
reaching achievement in the enactment of the new County Free 
Library Law, which puts good books within the reach of every country 
home and village dwelling in Texas. 

This law was modeled after that of California, under which, in the 
four years of its operation, county libraries have spread over three- 
fourths of the state. The State Librarian of California makes the 
assertion that the exas law is an improvement on that of California; 
hence, in co-operation with the Texas Library Association, the Feder- 
ation may truly be said to have given Texas the best library law in 
the United States. 

This achievement does not write ‘‘Finis’’ upon our efforts; rather 
it pledges us to renewed energy in bringing about the ‘‘ fulfillment 
of the law.’’ Every avenue to this end must be utilized. It is our 
privilege to arouse interest in the possibilities of the county library 
among those who are to be its direct beneficiaries. To this end, co- 
operation of the following agencies should be secured: 

1. The Rural Life Committee of the Federation. Through county 
federations and neighborhood clubs, this committee is in personal 
touch with the country homes. 

2. County School. County superintendents and teachers are our 
natural allies in bringing patrons and pupils to recognize the profit 
and pleasure to be derived from a few well selected books. The 
teacher can stimulate in the child a desire for the printed page until 
the reading habit is formed. Hence you should permit no county 
institute, of trustees, or teachers, to pass without having on its pro- 
gram a convincing appeal for a county library. 

3. The County Pastor. The church is the neighborhood center 
for all classes and ages. The chief concern of its pastor is the up- 
building of the community in the higher things of life; good books in 
the homes are his best helpers. 

4. Newspapers—our staunchest friends during all this crusade. 
Every county paper and farm journal should be an advocate for the 
county library, both from selfish interest, and from that supreme 
motive of upbuilding the intelligence of its community. 

Club Women of Texas, is it not worth while to be a party to mak- 
ing this beautiful possibility a splendid reality over all the Lone Star 
State?—From Cireular Letter by Mrs. J. C. Terrell, Formerly State 
Chairman of Library Committee, T. F. W. C. 


GOOD BOOKS AN UNQUESTIONED RIGHT 


I welcome the inauguration of this constructive movement for rais- 
ing the standard of education and intelligence in this state, and I 
heartily endorse the County Library Law as an agency one of whose 
objects will be the placing of good books within reach of every man, 
woman, and child in Texas as an unquestioned right. 

Five thousand volumes at the county seat or other town, are a val-* 
uable asset, if intelligently administered. But thousands of carefully 
selected books, designed for circulation, not only in the town, but to the 
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farthest confines of the county, could be depended upon to reach many 
to whom library facilities have heretofore not been offered. 
Rosert E. Vinson, 
President The University of Texas. 


KEEP GROWING 


Why do some people advance while others go backward? Why 
do some communities develop and become more interesting while 
others in the same county shrivel and shrink? Why do cities get 
larger and larger every year while the rural town stands still? Why 
does one nation multiply its power and influence and another divide, 
subtract, and lose? 

It is all because one keeps growing; the other stops growing. Why 
has the city school become a miniature university, while the rural 
school in most localities has scarcely moved from its birthplace? 
Why do city women and children have better clothes and better 
homes than the rural women and children? Because their husbands 
have kept growing while the farmer has almost worked himself and 
his family to death trying to do something they were never prepared 
to do. 

But why do the rural people not grow? Because they have noth- 
ing to grow on. It takes food to make people grow. The rural 
people produce the material food that keeps the city fed and keeps 
our bodies strong and makes our children grow. The rural people 
feed the world or it could not grow. But there is a life within the 
body that must be fed else the body becomes only a human parasite. 
And that life within us is the mind, the spirit, the soul. 

What are we doing as a State to feed the hungry minds and 
spirits of our rural men, women, and children? Are we studying the 
mental markets of Texas? Are we sending back to the soil, the 
human soil of Texas, anything to enrich it, to take the place of the 
blighting influences that sap the intellectual and spiritual .life of 
those whose whole being is consumed in the production of our 
food? The Free County Library Law means city opportunities to 
the rural school boy. It means intellectual liberty to the men and 
women on the farm. It means rest and recreation to the worn-out 
and shut-in farmer and his wife. It means an education to the 
farm hand away from home, making his own living. It means bring- 
ing the very best mental food to the rural people at the lowest 
market price. They get the first and lowest price for their food 
products; therefore, they are entitled to the best intellectual food 
products at the lowest market price. The Free County Library will 
bring unity to the individual community. 

When fathers and sons, mothers and daughters of the same family 
read the same books and magazines, it gives them a common interest. 
When families of the same community read the same books, it gives 
the community a common interest; and when the different schools 
and all the same schools of the same county and of all the counties 
in the State have access to the same great truths, we will then learn 
to think and grow alike and be alike. The free county library will 
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not only create a common interest in the home and community, but it 
will distribute uniform knowledge throughout the State, giving the 
hungry little boy or girl of the most humble home a chance to know 
the bravest and the best men and women of the world; a chance to 
hear about their struggles and their victories. Who knows how 
many heroes and heroines are hidden away from the sight of the 
world, buried in ignorance and obscurity? We shall never know 
what our people can do until every boy and girl, every man and 
woman has an equal chance, or at least a fair chance, or a chance of 
some kind to prove what is within him. 

We may waste $700,000,000 worth of food annually as a nation, 
but yet there is a greater waste than this, and that is the wasted, 
undeveloped, unproductive lives of our 18,000,000 school children 
whose intellectual growth is eut off, even before their physical 
growth has reached its limit. But there is no limit to our mind, 
There is no limit to our spirit. That is God within us. And if we 
grow forever, there will still be lessons to learn. The free county 
library will bring new lessons all the time. Every county needs 
them to keep its people growing. 

Mrs. W. A. WARNER, 
[Late] Chairman Rural Life Department, T. F. W. C. 


V. 1,000 BOOKS TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


The A. L. A., after the War ended, found itself in the possession 
of several million war service books. 

One of the most important results of the Library War Service has 
been to convince the War and Navy Departments that library service 
was needed by our fighting men. In order to insure the continuance 
of the service begun during the war, therefore, the Army and Navy 
were given the privilege of selecting from this left-over stock as many 
books as they needed. The two or three hundred thousand left over 
after these selections were made were distributed among the states. 

Texas’ share in the distribution was 12,335 books. 

The Texas Library and Historical Commission, the governing 
board of the State Library, at its annual meeting in March, 1920, 
took the following action in regard to the distribution of these 
books: 

‘1,000 volumes shall be given to the first county library estab- 
lished under the law by any county in Texas containing no town 
above 20,000 inhabitants, provided the county shall provide at least 
an equivalent number of books. 250 volumes may be given to 
counties subsequently establishing libraries under the same condi- 
tions. Of the other books the State Librarian is authorized to make 
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VI. THE NEW SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The new county library law surely means the establishment of 
many libraries which will demand trained young people to administer 
them if they are to be successful. 

A few Texas young people have gone- long distances in recent 
years for library training. During the last school year, they were 
studying in the New York State, the New York Public, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library schools, and doubtless in other schools. So 
far only a few have returned to work in Texas. . . . There are 
several reasons why Texas libraries should be manned by the sons and 
daughters of the State, among them being greater continuity of 
service, an understanding of needs of Texas readers, familiarity 
with climatic conditions and physical adjustment to them, and a 
natural interest in Texas and her progress. 

The librarians of Texas have for several years petitioned the 
University authorities to add a school for training librarians. The 
school has arrived. F 

The courses of study for this first year are limited to the technical 
courses, Which are considered basic since they comprise the work of 
preparing the books for the shelves and making them available to 
readers. The book courses, consisting of a study of beogeapeies and 
reference books and of the principles and practice of book selection 
constitute the second-year work. Junior standing is required for 
registraticn, and after the first-year courses are prerequisites for the 
second-year work. . . . All work counts toward a B. A. degree. 

The chairman of the school is Mr. J. E. Goodwin, University libra- 
oe. F . At the head is Miss Elva L. Bascom, a graduate of the 

New York State Library School with the degree of Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science, who has had a varied experience as assistant in the 
New York State library, as editor of The Booklist published by the 
American Library Association, and of the A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-11, 
in the Wisconsin State Library Commission, and as teacher in the 
Library School of the University of Wisconsin. Miss Bascom’s work 
in the selection and annotation of books for public libraries has given 
her a national reputation. 

The course in cataloguing is taught by Miss Florence Dunton, a 
graduate of Wisconsin Library School, who has had several years’ 
experience in the Wisconsin State Historical Library, and more 
recently as librarian of the Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 


Adapted from an article printed in part in the Alcalde, November, 
1919. 


VII. EDITOR’S NOTE 


After the passage in 1917 of an amended county library Jaw, a 
special county library number of Texas Libraries, Vol. 11, No. 4, 
was issued. The law having been passed shortly after our entry into 
the World War, the absorption of the public mind in the patriotic 
duties which that great conflict brought to all good Americans left 
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no energy free for work toward establishing county library serv 
ice in accordance with the law. 

Moreover, two features, the special tax and the special election, 9 
the law as passed in 1917 were ruled by the Attorney General’s office: 
as unconstitutional, and the law was therefore amended at the 
Second Session of the Thirty-sixth Legislature, 1919, in order té 
bring it into line with the constitution, the special tax feature being 
replaced by an appropriation from the general county tax fund, and: 
the special election feature by petition of a majority of the voters 
of the county. : 

It has been necessary therefore to revise the bulletin previously 
issued to fit the amended law. Circumstances having already de 
laved the issuance of this revised number far beyond the time af: 
which it was originally hoped to issue it, the Editor, in order to 
obviate further delay, has perforce been content to do very little 
beyond revision and adaptation, hoping in future to be able to print 
supplemental numbers containing new and fresh material in addi-¥ 
tion to the little new material herein contained. 

Since the law requires at least four issues a year in order to en-§ 
title a periodical to the second class mailing privileges, this number, 9 
though actually published in April, 1920, is issued as of October, ¥ 
1919. Hereafter, the Editor hopes, Texas Libraries will be issued = 
promptly in January, April, July, and October. k 

It is the earnest hope of the Editor that this number may be of 7 
help to all who are striving to give the people of Texas adequate 
library service. q 

A glance at the map of Texas will show that save for a few™ 
school and college libraries there are in the eighty-two counties 7 
lying west of the 100th meridian only seven public libraries; four 
free, three subscription. Of these only two have an income as large 
as $1,000 a year. 

In the rest of Texas, although there is a large number of libraries, = 
the most charitable view can not regard our library service as 
adequate. At a liberal count, only 16% of the population of Texas 
have aecess to libraries within their own counties, and not even the 
best equipped library in Texas has as yet found it possible to give 
a genuine county service. 

There is much interest all over the State, but it is scattered, un- 
organized. The greatest need of the situation at present is, there- 
fore, manifestly a foree of State field workers to organize and direet 
their interest. 

The Ameritan Library Association Enlarged Program Committee 
has through the publicity connected with its appeal for funds 
already been a great help to the cause in bringing the library more 
prominently before the public mind. If the appeal is successful and 
the program is put into effect, we have reason to hope for assistance 
which will count toward getting the organizers for which we have 
been so long working. 

We must remember, however, that the Enlarged Program Com- 
mittee cannot hope to do more than we enable them to do through 
our interest and co-operation. After all the demand must come from 
the people of Texas. 











